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abominable commerce. ‘The assurance thus 
given, was followed by an act of the British 
parliament which was consummated in less 
than a month after the American law, pro- 
hibiting the importation of African slaves into 
the British dominions subsequent to the Ist 
of March, 1808. 

An American citizen can, however, readily 
accord to the congress of 1807, all the credit 
which they can legitimately claim for their 
legislation in regard to the African slave 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
Report of the committee on the Judiciary re- 


for twenty-one years, from restraining any of | trade; but he can hardly fail to lament that 
the states then existing from its prosecution. | so little disposition appears among our legis- 


lative to the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, and in relation to 
the coloured population of this country. 


ception to the general powers of congress ; 
and that, if this exception had not been intro- 
duced, the traffic might have been abolished 

A report with the title prefixed to this ar-|during the first session. It is known to 
ticle has been recently produced to the legis-| have been inserted in compliance with the | 
lature of Pennsylvania, in which arguments desire of the members from South Carolina | 
are adduced, and sentiments avowed, that de-|and Georgia, among whom the importation 
mand the serious consideration of our citizens. | of African slaves was then deemed an ob- 

Pennsylvania has been celebrated for the ject of importance. In the first congress 
philanthropy of her institutions, and particu-| which convened under the new  constitu- | 
larly as taking the lead in the legislative|tion, a number of petitions relative to the 
abolition of slavery; but if the sentiments) slave trade, being received and referred to a| 
contained in this report “ are sanctioned by a| committee, Jackson, of Georgia, delivered a_| 
large majority of the people of the state,” we| vehement phillippic against the object of | 
may adopt the mournful language of Eli’s|these petitions, and urged the necessity of| 
expiring daughter-in-law, “the glory is de-| continued importations, to support the inte- | 
parted from Israel.” The report, with the| rests of the people in South Carolina and | 
exception of a few passages near the begin-|Georgia. ‘I have,” said he, “a thousand | 
ning, is just about such a one as we might/acres of rice land on the Altemaha. Im- 


The clause was well understood to be an ex-|lators of the present day, either in congress 


or the state governments, to pursue the path 
then opened to redeem our country from che 
“appalling and growing evil” of slavery, 
“‘ which hangs like an incubus on her other- 
wise prosperous and glorious destiny.” If it 
was an honour to America to set the example 
of stamping ignominy upon the African slave 
trade, is it no disgrace to defend or palliate a 
traffic in the persons of native Americans, 
many of whom carry in their features and 
complexions the unquestionable evidence of 
European origin? If the African slave trade 
was justly branded with ignominy, and the 
slavery which grew out of it, is correctly pro- 
nounced a curse upon the American republic, 
upon what principle of morals or policy can 
we hesitate in the exercise of our constitu- 
tional power to check the internal traffic in 
slaves, or to limit the extension of slavery 


have expected if the committee had applied 
to some gentlemen slaveholders in South Ca- 
rolina or Georgia to prepare one suited to 
their own taste, but accommodated, as far as 
their will and pleasures would admit, to the 
latitude of Pennsylvania. 

After a few lines admitting the general 
evils of slavery, which may be considered as 
a requiem to the manes of our own departed 


freedom, the committee proceed to exonerate | this they were not, as the committee seem to|tinuance can possibly be innocent. 


the people of the United States from a charge 
which nobody has ever advanced against the 
present generation. We are gravely informed 
that the people of this country are not an- 
swerable for its origin and introduction among 
them. 
during our colonial dependence, is thrown up- 
on Great Britain: and no inconsiderable cre- 
dit is accorded to the framers of the federal 
constitution, and to the American govern- 
ment, for the measures which they respect- 
ively adopted to secure the abolition of that 
abominable traffic. I have no great contro- 
versy with this part of the report; but should 
withal have considered it as rather more can- 
did, on the part of the committee, if, while 
they were eulogizing the people of the United 
States, for their efforts to extinguish the Afri- 
can slave trade, they had taken a passing 


portations being expected, this land is worth 
three guineas an acre; take away this ex- 
pectation and you destroy the value; restrict 
importations and you diminish that value one 


itself? If the policy which riveted slavery 
upon the country was a ‘ mischievous” one, 
certainly a sound policy would dictate the 
filing away of those rivets, as quickly as it 





The sin of the African slave trade, | 


half. Numbers in South Carolina and Geor- | can be constitutionally done. 
gia are in that predicament.” But the twenty-| The committee admit that the introduction 
one years, secured to the African trade, at | of slavery was a sin, but appear satisfied with 
length expired, and the American government | casting the odium upon the mother country ; 
enacted a law for its final extinction. But in| without stopping to enquire whether its con- 
It was 
| intimate, unaided and alone. ‘The act of con-| not, perhaps, consistent with the views of the 
| gress was dated March 2, 1807, to take effect committee to look into the New Testament 
on the first day of the ensuing year. The) for principles of decision. If it had been, 
British parliament had adopted a resolution,|they might have discovered that those who 
between eight and nine months before that | allow or consent to, the deeds of their fathers, 
time, and more than five months previous to) though they do not immediately participate 
the delivery of President Jefferson’s message | in them, are chargeable with their guilt. A 
on the subject, declaring that the African) stronger case of the application of this prin- 
slave trade was contrary to the principles of | ciple, than the one before us can scarcely be 
justice, humanity, and policy ; and pledging | found. Our predecessors, in the mother coun- 
that body to take effectual measures for its | try, supported the iniquitous traffic in slaves, 
abolition, with all practicable expedition. | and our cotemporaries in this, maintained the 
Several other measures were adopted near|system of slavery which they introduced. 
the same time, by that government, evidently | And if we adhere to the doctrines of this re- 
pointing to an early extinction of that traffic. | port, we-contribute our part towards support- 
We may therefore perceive that it was weil | ing them in it. Surely in this we allow the 
understood here, that the most powerful mari- | deeds of our fathers, the British supporters of 
time nation in the world was then on the|the African slave trade. ‘There is, however, 
point of fixing its indelible stigma upon this| this important difference between their case 



























and ours. This trade was not formerly as 
well understood as it is now. Neither were 
the evils and injustice of slavery as fully 
known in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies as they are in this. The labours of 
Benezet, Woolman, Sharp, Clarkson, Wilber- 
force, and a host of others, have cast a flood 
of light on this gloomy subject, which mani- 
fests its deformity, to every one who is willing 
to perceive it. 

The federal constitution, we are told, was 
“the effect of compromise and concession ; 
and several provisions were introduced into 
it for the express benefit of those states where 
the institution of domestic slavery was esta- 
blished.” If any of those provisions were in- 
compatible with sound Christian morality, it 
is certainly a serious question, how far we 
are bound by them. Writers on general and 
constitutional law agree that no contract en- 
tered into for an unlawful purpose, can bind 
the parties to its fulfilment. Probably no 
Christian moralist will assert that Herod was 
bound by his oath, to grant her request, to 
the daughter of Herodius, when he understood 
what it was. Let me not be misunderstood. 
I am not about to advocate the jesuitical doc- 
trine, that no faith is to be kept with heretics. 
But I say that if there are provisions in the 
constitution which require of us a participa- 
tion in moral guilt, we ought to insist upon a 
change of those provisions; and rather give 
up the advantages of the Union than main- 
tain them at the expense of moral rectitude. 
For we have no right to sacrifice a sound 
moral principle to any political advantage. 

Whatever may be thought on the question 
whether there are actually contained in the 
federal constitution any provisions which are 
irreconcileable with sound morality; it will 
probably be admitted, by every candid Penn- 
sylvanian, that provisions, introduced by way 
of compromise, and designed to favour a sys- 
tem which was sinful in its origin, and a curse 
in its practical operation, ought not to be con- 
strued liberally, but confined strictly and 
rigidly to their original intention. That no- 
thing more should be acéeded to these pro- 
visions, than the letter strictly implies; and 
that the incubus of slavery should not be ren- 
dered heavier by gratuitous concessions. 

The committee have needlessly, if not pur- 
posely, involved the question before them. 
There is nobody, possessed of a common 
share of political knowledge, who supposes 
that congress can abolish slavery in the seve- 
ral states. That point is sufficiently under- 
stood. But it is also well known that there 
is no authority except the general govern- 
ment which can abolish it in the District of 
Columbia. In that district congress exercise 
exclusive legislation. A‘ majority of the re 
presentatives in that body are from non-slave- 
holding states. Numerous petitions have been 
offered, praying congress to exercise their 
constitutional power, and abolish slavery in 
the district. These petitions, however nu- 
merously and respectably signed, have been 
disregarded. The petitioners are not even 
allowed a hearing. Under these circumstances 
a number of applications have been made to 
our own legislature, soliciting that body to 
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raise its more powerful voice, in hopes that 
congress might pay more respect to the unit- 
ed voice of the state, than had been afforded 
to their constituents. In this case the com- 
mittee had no more concern with the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the other states of the 
Union, than with the emancipation of the 
serfs in Russia. 

‘* Under such circumstances, the committee 
cannot consent to consider the question of the 
abolition of slavery in the other states of the 
Union, or in the District of Columbia, as a 
mere abstract question, to be determined by 
the dictates of natural justice, of humanity, 
of religion, and of the best feelings of the 
human heart. If the committee felt them- 
selves at liberty to act from these motives, 
they would rejoice in the opportunity as well 
as privilege of recommending the total and 
immediate emancipation of every man, wo- 
man and child held in bondage, so that they 











between the races, they are, as the lawyers 
say, travelling out of their record. And when 
they pronounce the coloured inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania actuated by an abiding sense of 
wrong and injustice which they suppose them- 
selves to have received from the hands of the 
whites, the committee assume as a fact what 
they have produced no evidence to support. 
For this omission they had probably a con- 
clusive reason. They had none to produce. 
The charge itself may, however, be consi- 
dered as injurious to both classes. By pro- 
nouncing the coloured race inimical to the 
whites, we naturally render them so. But 
considerable observation has convinced me 
that this supposed animosity on the part of 
cur coloured population is altogether imagi- 
nary. Those sanguinary contests for supe- 
riority between the two races which are often 
predicted as an excuse for denying to our 
people of colour a participation in those rights 


might be as free as the air which they breathe. | and privileges which we prize so highly our- 
This question, however, must be viewed in aj selves, may be confidently pronounced nothing 
constitutional and legal manner—must be dis- | but phantoms of the imagination. 


cussed and considered in reference to the con- 
stitution and laws of the other states, as they 
really and actualiy are, and not as we may 
think they ought to be.” 

If the committee were so far trammelled 
by the constitution, either of the Union or of 
other states, or by the laws of the slave 
states, or a fear of their own popularity, as 
not to be at liberty to recommend a constitu- 
tional ineasure, dictated by “natural justice, 
humanity, religion, and the best feelings of 
the human heart,” although they would re- 
joice in the liberty of acting from such mo- 
tives, I can sincerely wish for their emancipa- 
tion from so galling a thraldom. The meaning 
of this passage, though obscurely expressed, 
appears to be, that if congress had the power 
to emancipate all the slaves in the Union, the 
committee would gladly recommend the mea- 
sure; but as congress have not that power, 
the committee will not advise them to exer- 
cise the power which they unquestionably 
have. Because they cannot do all that we 
wish to have done, we will not advise them 
to do any part of it. My readers have pro- 
bably heard of the farmer who found that his 
work was so completely behind, that nothing 
couid be done without neglecting something 
else which was equally necessary, and there- 
fore concluded that instead of going to work 
under such discouraging circumstances, he 
would go fishing. 

Some of the petitions referred to this com- 
mittee, it appears, requested the legislature 


colour. If this request is construed as relat- 
ing to political rights, the new constitution 
clearly excludes all citizens who are not white 
from the elective franchise. I do not under- 
stand that our judiciary have yet decided how 
white a man must be to become an elector. 
This question belongs, however, to the judi- 
ciary, and not to the legislature. Had the 
committee dismissed these petitions with the 
declaration that the request was beyond the 
power of the legislature, their decision would 
have been clear. But when they attempt to 
philosophize on the broad line of distinction 


to enact a law abolishing all distinctions of 
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Yet it is not strange that such phantoms 
should haunt the imaginations of politicians. 
Being conscious that these people are treated 
with manifest injustice, they naturally suppose 
that resentment must be excited. We may, 
however, wonder that so few among us ap- 
pear to discover the appropriate means of 
removing this supposed animosity from the 
minds of the coloured race. Let men of in- 
telligence, and particularly those who occupy 
conspicuous stations in society, exercise their 
influence in softening the cruel prejudices 
from which so much practical injustice arises, 
and in extending to the coloured race a just 
participation in those rights which we deem 
of so great importance to ourselves; and we 
may confidently believe that no resentments 
for injuries that are past will long survive the 
causes which have excited them. It would 
be no easy matter to explain upon any other 
principle than this absurd and cruel prejudice, 
the late decision of the supreme court of Penn- 
sylvania on the clause in the revised consti- 
tution in regard to negro suffrage. While the 
way is open for emigrants from Europe, even 
the most worthless and abandoned, after a re- 
sidence of two years, and the payment of a 
trifling tax, to appear at the ballot-box by the 
side of our native citizens, and participate in 
their civil rights; the most respectable na- 
tives, whatever their property or taxes may 
be, in case they are not white—nobody knows 
how white—are denied a voice in the election 
of those who are to legislate for them. If the 
people of these three British colonies were 
correct in their declarations, made in the face 
of the world, that a free people can be taxed 
by none but their own representatives, then 
our present constitution denies to the whole 
population of the state who are not white a 
right essential to freedom. Upon the princi- 
ples assumed by the fathers of the revolution, 
the coloured people ought not to be taxed. 
As long as they are, Pennsylvania is not 
strictly a free state. But this regulation, ab- 
surd and unequal as it is, must be submitted 
to until it can be constitutionally changed. 

Numerous petitions have been presented 
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to the legislature, praying for a law which "tee. « tear SA niches Ga hea and claimed by an inhabitant 


should grant a trial by jury to persons claim- 
ed as fugitives from labour. ‘This, the com- 
mittee assert, cannot be granted without vio- 
lating the constitution and laws of the United 
States, and endangering the peace, prosperi- 
ty and integrity of the Union. The integrity 
of the Union, like the danger of the church 
in the seventeenth century, is a very conve- 
nient watchword to frighten the friends of 
their country from any attempt to relieve the 
coloured race. But that part of the argument 
is easily answered by facts. One or two states 
have enacted such laws, and the integrity of 
the Union has not been disturbed. 


How would such a law violate the constitu- | deliver him up. 


tion of the United States? That constitution 
prohibits the several states from discharging | 
rersons held to service or labour in one state 
who shall escape into another from such 
service or labour, and requires that the per- 
sons so escaping shall be delivered up, on 
claim of the party to whom such labour or 
service may be due. This provision, the com- 
mittee inform us, evidently contemplates that 
the fugitive is to be delivered up on a sum- 
mary proceeding, without the formality of a 
trial at common law. But there is nothing 
expressed as to the process: nothing to pre- 
vent a trial at common law. There is, in- 
deed, nothing in this clause of the constitution 
which clearly proves that fugitive slaves are 
intended. It has been urged, with consider- 
able plausibility, that this constitutional article 
does not require the delivery of fugitive slaves 
at all. Because the person escaping is to be 
delivered up, on claim of the party to whom 


such service or labour may be due ; and it is 
asserted that service or labour caf be due 
only in consequence of a contract, with the 
proper equivalent annexed. The language of 
the constitution is certainly ambiguous ; and 
we have in this case an illustration of the de- 
sire felt by the members of the convention to 
avoid polluting an instrument which was de- 
signed to secure the blessings of liberty to the 


people of the United States and their posterity, 


with so gross and flagrant an inconsistency as 
I, how- 
ever, candidly admit that fugitive slaves were 
intended ; but it is no extravagant conjecture 
to suppose that an opinion prevailed, when 
the constitution was formed, that the princi- 
ples proclaimed in our declaration of inde- 
pendence, and for which the statesmen of that 
day so strenuously contended, must, in a few 
years, exterminate slavery from our land. 
Hence this article may have been made pur- 
posely ambiguous, so as to admit of a rational 
construction when the condition of slavery 


the word slave necessarily implies. 


should no longer be known. 


Whatever the process—whether summary 
or with the formality of a trial at common 
law, it is evident that there is no obligation 
imposed by this article to deliver up those 



















































of South Carolina as a fugitive slave, there is 
nothing in this article w hich requires him to 
be delivered to the claimant, unless he is ac- 
tually a fugitive slave, and the slave of the 
claimant. If we admit that the laws of South 
Carolina, which declare certain ,descriptions 
of persons to be slaves, are evidence that the 
slaves thus held do owe labour or service to 
their holders, we are conceding to the people 
of South Carolina all they can reasonably de- 
mand in support of their slave-holding policy. 

We may then justly require that satisfactory 
proof shall be produced of the identity of the 
person claimed, before we can be expected to 
The committee expatiate on 
ithe i inconvenience which the owners of slaves 
would experience “in sustaining their rights” 

if the law in question should be passed ; but 
they seem almost to forget that there are 
other rights which ought to be sustained. 
They do not appear to have reflected upon 
the hardships to which the coloured race are 
exposed in this land of boasted freedom. 

If the present constitution of Pennsylvania, 
which denies to the whole coloured race the 
right of suffrage, can be justified at all, its 
justification must rest upon the supposition 
that they are subjected to no other laws than 
the white population. But if they are liable 
at any time to be claimed us fugitives from 
labour by any vagabond who may choose to 
arrest them, and hurried off by a summary 
process into interminable slavery, they have 
little cause to exult in the protection of our 
laws. We are indeed gravely told, that if 
they are entitled to their freedom, they may | 
have their title tried in the state to which| 


paired by the summary proceedings contem- 
plated in the constitution. This argument 
may perhaps satisfy a person who is totally 
ignorant of all the usual facts in such cases. 
But to one who really understands the sub- 
ject, such a declaration appears a perfect 
mockery of justice. 
(To be continued.) 








From the Knickerbocker. 
BEARDING A SEA LION IN HIS DEN. 
BY J. N. REYNOLDS, ESQ. 


The island of Staten Land, which lies 
southeast of Terra del Fuego, from which it 
is separated by the Strait le Maire, when 
seen from a short distance, has a most barren 
and forbidden appearance , but such is not its 
real character. The tops of the mountains, 
composed of immense masses of granite, pro- 
duce, it is true, little vegetation; but on their 
sides, and what may be called the low lands, 
there is a rich thick mould, formed by the de- 
composition of their natural productions, and 
beautiful with the most luxuriant verdure. 

Near the entrance of Port Hatches, is a 

































who have not escaped from service or labour. 
Judge Washington twice decided that slaves 
found in Pennsylvania, but who were brought 
here by their masters, and did not escape into 
the state, were not required to be delivered up 
under the laws or constitution of the United 
States. Thus, if a coloured man is found in 


cavern, long known as the retreat of a few 
patriarchs of the ocean, to whom its deep re- 
cesses had been, until the period of which I 
am about to speak, a safe protection. ‘The 
opening of this sea-lion’s den is about thirty 
feet in width, its base’ being on a level with 
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length of the cave, beneath the base of the 
precipice, is two hundred and twenty paces, 
beautifully arched over with stalvetites, and 
in some places changing its course from a 
direct line, and forming little apertures, which 
communicate with the main entrance. 

To enter this cavern, explore its secret 
chambers, and provoke a combat with the 
ancient holders and proprietors of this wild 
citadel, was the object of one of our boat ex- 
cursions. Preparatory to our advance into 
this 





“ cavern hoar, 
That stands all lonely on the sea beat shore.” 


fires were placed, one after another, with a 
distance of thirty yards between each two, to 
answer the double purpose of guiding our 
progress, and of securing a speedy retreat, 
should we be too roughly received by the old 
phoca, who, with a number of clap-matches 
in his suite, had taken up a position in the 
farthest corner of the den. 

With lighted torches, we now advanced 
into the abyss, which the ancient Romans 
would have consecrated to deified nymphs, 
and the Persians have assigned as the seat of 
their god Mithras. The fires cast a dim, 
flickering light, which rendered visible the 
darkness in our rear. Every thing around us 
seemed to partake of the gloomy silence of 
the tomb, until the stillness was suddenly 
broken by the roar of the old lion, more ap- 
palling, by far, than that of his fierce name- 
sake of the Moorish plains. Having ap- 
proached so near that we could see the 
monster’s glaring eye-balls, we discharged 
our muskets, and continued, alternately re- 
tiring to load, and advancing to fire, until our 


they belong, and that their rights are not im- | ears were stunned, and our heads bewildered, 


with the reverberations of the reports, min- 
gled with the roarings of the whole madden- 
ed group, now closely pressed, and severely 
wounded. 

Our lights failing for an instant, we re- 
treated to replenish them. The lashings of 
the waves at the mouth of the cavern though 
distant, echoed and rumbled so loudly through 
the vaulted passages, that we could not hear 
each others’ voices. As we again moved for- 
ward, to discharge our pieces, the old sea- 
lion broke out into a new paroxysm of rage 
tearing up the gravel and rocks with his 
claws and teeth. The white foam, mixed 
with blood, dropped from his large red tongue; 
while so hoarse, so loud and deafening, was 
his howl, that we were obliged to stop our 
ears with our hands, to prevent being pained 
by it. 

The scene around us had now indeed be- 
come one of inconceivable wildness and hor- 
ror. ‘Two hundred paces within the mouth 
of a cave which man had never before enter- 
ed, the dim flickering light of our torches, 
and the decaying fires in our rear, together 
with the suffocating smoke from the frequent 
firing, rendered it necessary to retrograde. 
Nor did we commence retreating a moment 
too soon. Wounded and infuriate, the old lion 
now began to move toward us as we gradually 
returned, step by step, throwing stones and 
firebrands, to keep him in check, until we 


ee 


the sea, at low water mark. The whole|had reached so near to the mouth of the ca- 
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vern, that with deliberate aim, Capt. Palmer, | years ago he broke up a grass field, paring|chasers that, with half the expense, they 
of the Penguin, shot him. This was his death | and burning one half and fallowing the re-|could make ten times the quantity, by gather- 
wound, although he had previously received | mainder by three ploughings and six har-|ing up the rubbish around their houses and 
no less than ten balls. rowings, the land of equal goodness; and the | setting fire to it, thus saving the cost and la- 
After recruiting our fires with the blubber | whole was then sown with wheat. The burnt] bour of cartage also, a serious item at busy 
of our victim, we returned to the charge ; and | part produced 35 bushels per acre, the fallow-| seasons, and adding greatly to the neatness 
soon succeeded in taking the remaining five|ed half 17 bushels per acre: the former, aj and respectable appearance of their home- 
females and their pups. The old sea-lion|very clean crop, the latter full of weeds. | stead. 
(phoca jubata,) measured ten feet six inches|The next year the whole was sown with 
in length, and eight feet round the shoulders; | winter tares, or vetches, 24 bushels per acre: 
and, as we supposed, could not weigh less|on the burnt part they were, in the spring, 
than four hundred pounds. The females were |14 inches high, on the other, 6 inches only ; a 
from six to seven feet in length, and of a|they were then folded off by sheep. The Tas POWER OF TaSEE TSI 
more slender form. second crop which sprung up was 12 inches | 7° *¢ Paitor of the Farmer's Cabinet. 


high on the burnt part, and 4 inches on the| Every one has heard of the fascinating 
other, and a third crop with the same differ-| power of the snake, how that he can draw, 
ence was caten also; thus the field was folded | even to his murderous fangs, the small birds 
with sheep three times for this single crop of| and animals which happen to be within reach 
tares. The land was then dunged and sown | of this wonderful influence, maugre all their 
with turnips; the burnt side was by far the| attempts to escape ; an invisible power seems 
most flourishing, but at Christmas there was} forcing them irresistibly forward, to certain 
no material difference ; they were carted off| destruction, with frightful cries and convul- 
tually for the making of sugar. He describes | and housed for winter food. Barley succeed- | sions, while their enemy has only to lie still, 
the land of his new purchase as truly enviable | ed, which was considerably best on the burnt| with'its eye fixed upon them, until they ap- 
—the surface soil two and three feet in thick- | side ; clover was sown with it, and was fed| proach within striking distance, when their 
ness; a dark sandy loam, resting on a calca- | off by sheep; the burnt side was closer eaten | doom is sealed. 

reous gravel, of a richness not to be described. | than the fallowed side, as if preferred by the| Allow me, Mr. Editor, to relate a circum- 
The vegetables are all gigantic: he mentions | sheep on account of its superior sweetness. | stance which lately took place under my own 
a radish which he pulled in a garden, two 'The field was then left to go to grass, and is| eye, assuring you of the truth of what I am 
feet long, and eight inches in diameter! |now very good, but better on the burnt ae ene to say, in every particular. 

which the owner assured him was not one of |by the whole of the rent, being free from! I was walking, as my custom is, over m 
the largest which had grown on the same/ moss, and a far sweeter pasture for cattle.| fields one evening, to see that all was safe for 
spot, and he told him of some animal which Liming after paring and burning is excellent | the night, when I was struck with the cries 
had reared a family in one that had become | management. of some animal in the adjoining enclosure, 





J.R. G. 
Bucks County, June 1st, 1839. 


PARING AND BURNING. 
To the Editor of the Farmer's Cabinet. 


A friend has just left me for the prairies in 
Illinois, where he intends cultivating the 
sugar beet in large quantities, first for the 
supply of cattle during the winter, but even- 








hollow ! 


He described the mode of breaking up|and where it is thickl 


these prairie lands, which must be any thing 
but profitable. The neighbouring farmers, 
who have large ploughs for the purpose, of 


| This operation turns the sod upside down, 


y covered with long 
| grass or dwarf bushes, it is kept up by them 
_a few inches from the ground, so that it rea- 
dily dries sufficiently, and is frequently burnt 


peculiar construction, do the business for | in that state ; this is a saving of much labour 


hire, turning up the surface to a great depth 


and expense, not only the piling of sods into 


and on looking over the fence, I saw a small 
rabbit, crawling, or rather tumbling over ina 
circle, towards some bushes not far distant, 
as though he had been wounded. Ina mo- 
ment after, I saw a weazel creep from a bush, 
| and erecting his head, fasten his eyes on the 
poor animal, and follow very leisurely in his 


in large and broad furrows, which, to the | heaps, but also in carrying abroad the ashes! steps ; at length the rabbit approached by cir- 
depth so turned, presents nothing but a mass | after the burning is over; the fire should be|cles the bushes, into which he, by the great- 
of roots of the prairie grass, prairie rose, &c.| applied when the wind is in the direction of| est exertion, entered, and I thought that he 














seeming to defy all farther attempts at pul- 
verisation. They, however, declare, that this 
is the only mode by which the work can be 
effected; but to those who have seen the 
effects of paring and burning such a mass of 


vegetable substances, such uncouth measures | 


the furrows, and be commenced on the wind- 
ward side of the field. 

Paring is generally performed by hand, 
with what is called the breast plough, but 


appear any thing but desirable, and one |the irons were kept sharp by frequent grind- 


almost longs for an opportunity of showing 
the superiority of a system, which is so pecu- 
liarly adapted to such circumstances. 

Much land, not worth a rent of 25 cents 
per acre, has been advanced by paring and 
burning to thirty times that sum on 21 years’ 
leases. If it is done in a workmanlike man- 
ner, it will yield from 50 to 60 cart loads of 
40 bushels each, or 2000 bushels of ashes per 
acre. 
bugs, worms and insects with their whole 
progeny, eggs, &c., which any farmer would 
be glad to get rid of at the expense of the 
whole work, and at the same moment it con- 
verts mere rubbish into fertilising manure. 
An improver of land should cordially em- 
brace a method, singular in that admirable 
circumstance, of reducing the wildest, bleak- 


est desert, in the space of a single month, into 
Mr. Exter, a gentleman 
who had long practised it, tells us that some 


profitable crops. 


This operation destroys all grubs, | 


expense and time, which is of far more import- 
ance. Lands which are overrun with the 
wild onion, are effectually cleared of this 
pest by paring and burning, and the best and 
fields, which have become overgrown with 


old fences, &c., is to pare them, if it be only 


slow combustion. 





tain is quickly washed away by rains. 


weeds and bushes, and the lands adjoining 


with the spade and mattock, build the sods 
into large heaps, with a little brushwood in 
the centre, and fire them, leaving them to 
The ashes will pay the 
cost of labour ten times over, but they must | across the field in an opposite direction with 
not be left too long exposed after the fire is| the quickness of an arrow, as though nothing 
extinguished, as the alkali which they con- 


|had then made his escape, when immediately 
| the weazel stopped, and darting his eyes to 
‘the place where the rabbit had entered, seem- 


‘ed to await the result—a moment after, the 


there is no doubt the work could be done| poor victim returned, crying and struggling 
most efficiently by ‘* Prouty’s sod plough,” if| most violently, but still nearing its enemy at 


‘every evolution, until it had at length ap- 


ing. ‘This would be an immense saving of| proached so near, that, at a bound the crea- 


ture sprang upon him, and soon stifled his 
cries! For a moment I was fixed to the spot 
with a sort of awe, but determining at length 
to balk the scoundrel of his supper, | went 


easiest method of cleaning the corners of| quietly round the corner of the fence, and had 


approached so near as to see that he had fas- 
tened himself to the throat of the rabbit, be- 
fore he perceived me, but the instant he did 
so, he escaped by a single leap into the bushes, 
leaving his victim stretched upon the ground 
to appearance quite dead ; on my nearer ap- 
proach, however, he started up, and darted 





had happened, although he was in full view 
for the space of some hundred yards! The 


When I am on the wharves of the city, and| spell was broken, and nature had recovered 
see the very small loads of leached ashes| her powers. 


which are carried away by barge loads for 
manure, I feel inclined to remind the pur-|to whom I related what I had seen. 


Returning to my house, I met a neighbour, 
“ Ah!” 
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said he, “then you lost your rabbit!” He|struggles may often be seen, at considerable | 
told me it was by no means an uncommon | depths under the water, as to who shall retain | 
occurrence, “ but,” added he, “I never knew | the spoil. This is a sort of sport and pastime | 
the weazel to make a mistake, or I either,/at other places, but at Malta it is a trade. 
for I always waits until he has finished his| From a little luck in this way, does many a 
business, and then I gets the rabbit.” Maltese boatman date the beginning of his 
J.C. R. | fortune; and, at this very time, there is in 

Philadelphia County. Valetta a well known man, who has saved 
— enough from these half-penny dives to pur- 


: chase a boat, and, in remembrance of the cir- 
True Philosophy—The two Farmers. cumstance, he has christened her, ‘‘ Heave 


Two farmers, who were neighbours, had | for a dive,” which is blazoned forth in large | 
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fled, and he was forced to go to a village for 
assistance. Having with some difficulty mus- 
tered a little band, he returned and brought 
out the snake, the dog, and a spotted deer 
that the snake had killed, the scent of which 
had probably tempted the unfortunate dog. 
The carcass of the deer was so bruised, that 
even the lowest caste in the village refused to 
touch it, declaring that it was full of zakar, 
or the venom of the ashgur, as they call the 
snake. The boa was twenty-three feet eight 
inches long, and about six feet in circumfer- 


ie) ae 


hore 


their crops of early peas killed by the frost. | letters upon her stern. lence. ‘There was a large cake of fat all the 


One of them came to condole with the other 
on their misfortune. “ Ah!” cried he, “ how 
unfortunate we have been, neighbour! I have | 
done nothing but fret ever since. But bless 
me! you seem to have a fine healthy crop 
coming up just now: what are these?” 
“These,” said the other, “why these are 
what I sowed immediately after my loss.” 
* What, coming up already ?” cried the fret- 
ter. “ Yos; while you were fretting I was 
working.” ‘ What! and don’t you fret when} 
you have a loss?”—* Yes, but I always put 
it off until I have repaired the mischief.” 
“Why then you’ve no need to fret at all.” 
“True,” replied the industrious gardener, 
“and that is the very reason; in truth, it is 
very pleasant to have no longer reason to 
think of misfortunes; and it is astonishing 
how many might be repaired by a little alac- 
rity and energy.” 


Malta and the Maltese—The ease with 
which mere animal life may be sustained in 
Malta, tends to encourage early marriages ; 
and according to Badger’s report, this barren 
rock is more densely peopled than any other, 
even the most favoured country in Europe ; 
the same extent of surface, he observes, which 





in: Ragians: capper: SOS: cum eesteies | with short thoras. It is propagated generally 


Malta nearly eight times that number. This 
case is shown in a saying common there, that 
a man may dine on fish, flesh, and fowl, for a | 
half penny; and this is not so extravagant as 
might be imagined. ‘The difficulty is, to get 
the half penny. The necessaries and even| 
luxuries are so cheap, and money so scarce, | 
that a shop-keeper will not refuse to sell some 
portion of cooked meat even for a single grain 
—that is, the sixth part of a half penny. 
What toil and exertion are often gone through 
to obtain that single grain, is known to every 
one who has.ever chanced to put into the port 
of Valetta. ‘There are boys, and we believe 
men, who gain a livelihood by diving for 


way inside from the head to the tail, and of 


3 this the natives showed great anxiety to ob- 
The Osage Orange.—A new article of food | tain possession, declaring that it was an in- 


for silk worms has been noticed in the Phila- fallible cure for all diseases. The body was 


de!phia papers, and is asserted to be as favour- | hung on the banyan tree opposite the choul- 
able for the silk culture as the most approved | try or inn of the village. People flocked from 
species of the mulberry. It is generally | ali parts of the village to see the monster, and 
known by the name of Osage Orange, or! many of the natives used to try whether it 
Osage Apple, and is sumetimes called the! was possible to cut through the monster with 
Maclura. It is a native of our southwestern|a blow of a sword; but even after it was 
states and Texas, and is generally found on| skinned, no person was found who could pene- 


the banks of rivers, but will grow with great) trate more than half way at a single stroke.” 
rapidity in almost any soil, and endure the 


climate of our northern states without injury. | 
The appearance of the tree and fruit resem- | Incombustible Wash and Stucco White Wash. 
ble the orange, except that the leaf is con-| 
siderably larger. The fruit, though beautiful 
in appearance when ripe, is of no value for'| 
use. The tree grows to the height of about 
thirty feet, with a spreading top, the foliage 
thick, and is a beautiful shade tree, and should 
be cultivated for that purpose if for no other. | 
The wood of the tree is very hard and durable, 
and resembles the fustic. When properly | 
trained and pruned, it is a most valuable) 
article for hedges—and probably more so in| 
this section of the country than any other, as| 
it forms one sooner, with less trouble, and is| 
more durable. Its branches are also armed | 


The basis of both is lime, which must be 
first slacked with hot water, in a small tub or 
piggin, and covered, to keep in the steam; it 
) then should be passed in a fluid form through 
a fine sieve, to obtain the flour of the lime; it 
must be put on with a painter’s brush—two 
coats are best for outside work. 

First. To make a fluid for the roof, and 
other parts of wooden houses, to render them 
incombustible ; and coating for brick, tile, 
stone-work, and rough-cast, to render them 
impervious to the water, and give them a 
durable and handsome appearance. 

The proportion in each recipe is five gal- 
| lons. 


by cuttings, which succeed best of two years’ . . 
old Fe aot tyn ky SGN Be ad aekee | Stack your lime as before directed, say six 
Southern paper ow | quarts, into which put one quart of clean rock 


| salt for each gallon of water, to be entirely 
ee | dissolved by boiling, and skimmed clean; then 
A Srey Seer ewence eee ,, | add. to the five gallons one pound of alum, 
In Major Bevan’s “ Thirty Years in India,” | half a pound of conperas, and three fourths of 
a work recently published in England, is the | a pound of potash—the last to be gradually 
following account of a rencontre of an Eng- added ; four quarts of fine sand or hard wood 
lish = with a — es 0g | ashes must also be added, and colouring mat- 
“On his return from Bombay, Lieut. C.| ter may be mixed in such quantity as to give 

. . bs *“* . 5 
had a still more singular adventure near the|it the requisite shade. It will look better 
same place. He entered the jungle in search| than paint, and be as lasting as slate. It 
of game, preceded by a favourite dog, that | must be put on hot. Old shingles must be 
had courage to seize any thing. The dog first cleaned with a stiff broom, when this 








oysters and shell-fish, or articles which may 


ran a little ahead, and suddenly made a noise | may be applied. It will stop the small leaks, 


have fallen or been thrown overboard from jas if choking. ‘Run, master, a cheetah has| prevent moss from growing, render them in- 


the vessels. No sooner does a vessel arrive| caught your dog,’ said the natives. Lieut. 





combustible, and Jast many years. 


than a boat load or two of these naked strip-|C. advanced cautiously, and saw a large heap| Second. ‘To make a brilliant stucco white 


lings come under the stern, and there they 


|just the colour of a royal tiger, black and} wash for buildings, inside and out. Take 


will remain through a summer’s day, throw-| orange. In a few seconds he beheld the head | clean lumps of well burnt stone lime; slack 


ing up their arms and bobbing down their 
heads, to induce the looker on to toss over a 
half-penny, accompanying their significant 
gestures with “Heave for a dive, captain, 
heave for a dive.” ‘The moment the miserable 
coin is hove over, a whole shoal of them in- 
stantly plunge headlong after it, and one or 
other of them never fails to make prize of it 
long before it reaches the bottom; and eager 


and neck of an enormous boa constrictor slowly | the same as before ; add one fourth of a pound 
uncoiling itself, and gliding towards him. He | of whiting or burnt alum pulverised, one pound 
waited until half of the snake was out of the of loaf or other sugar, three pints of rice flour 
coil or lump, and then fired both barrels. One| made into a very thin and well boiled paste, 
ball entered immediately behind the eye, and | starch, or jelly, and one pound clean glue, dis- 
the other about four inches from the head.| solved in the same manner as cabinet-makers 
The whole coil instantly fell, and revealed the|\do. This may be applied cold within doors, 
poor dog crushed to death within the folds.| but warm outside. It will be more brilliant 
In the mean time all Lieut. C.’s followers had | than plaster of Paris, and retain its brillianey 
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upon a table, it would cover nearly one quar- | quisite feats of agility, swinging from side to 


for many years, say from fifty to one hundred. 
It is superior, nothing equal. The east end 
of the president’s house in Washington is 
washed with it.—Ohio Farmer. 


Tea.—A writer in the Buffalo Advertiser 
states, that the black and green tea may be 
cultivated to any extent in the United States. 
It is now twelve years since both varieties 
have been introduced into France, where they 
have flourished ever since in the open air, 
without any species of artificial protection. A 
French gentleman, M. Stanislaus Julien, has 
threatened to translate from the Chinese lan- 
guage, as soon as it may be wanted for prac- 
tical use, an extended treatise upon the cul- 
ture of tea, and its divers preparations. This 
is the same individual who translated the sy- 
nopsis of the Chinese treatises upon the cul- 
ture of the mulberry trees, and the raising of 
silk-worms, which was published by order of 
the French government. We should not be 
altogether surprised if the culture of the tea 
plant is destined to take the place of the 
morus multicaulis bubble-—Boston Mercan- 
tile Journal. 


Infinite Minuteness of the Elements of Matter. 


Musx.—It is said that a grain of musk is 
capable of perfuming, for several years, a 
‘chamber twelve feet square without sustain- 
ing any sensible diminution of its volume or 
its weight. But such a chamber contains 
2,985,984 cubic inches, and each cubic inch 
contains 1000 cubic tenths of inches, making, 
in all, nearly three billions of cubic tenths of 
an inch. Now it is probable, indeed almost 
certain, that each such cubic tenth of an inch 
of the air of the room contains one or more 
of the particles of the musk, and that this air 
hath been changed many thousands of times. 
Imagination recoils before a computation of 
the number of the particles thus diffused and 
expended. Yet have they altogether an ap- 
preciable weight or magnitude. 

Meratuic Sotutrions.—Let one grain of 
copper be dissolved in nitric acid, a liquid 
will be obtained of a blue colour; and, if this 
solution be mingled with three pints of water, 
the whole will be absolutely coloured. Now 
three pints contains 104 cubical inches, and 
each linear inch contains, at least, one hun- 
dred equal parts distinguishable by the eye; 
each cubical inch contains, then, at least, one 
million of such parts, and the 104 cubical 
inches of this solution 104 millions of such 
parts; also, each of these minute parts of the 
solution is coloured, otherwise, it would not 
be distinguishable from the rest; each such 
part contains, then, a portion of the nitrate 
of copper, the colouring substance. Now 
from each particle of this nitrate, the copper 
may be precipitated in the state of a metallic 
powder, every particle of which is, therefore, 
less than the 104 millionth of a grain in 
weight. 

Tae Arrenvation or Gotp Lear.—An 
ounce of gold is equal in bulk to a cube, each 
of whose edges is five twel{ths of an inch, or 

nearly half an inch in length, so that, placed 





ter of a square inch of its surface, standing 
nearly half an inch in height. This cube of 
gold the gold-beater extends until it covers 
146 square feet; and it may readily be cal- 
culated, that to be thus extended from a sur- 
face 5-12ths of an inch square to one of 146 
square feet, its thickness must have been 
reduced from half an inch to the 290,636th 
part of an inch. Fifteen hundred such leaves 
of gold, placed upon one another, would not 
equal the thickness of the paper on which 
this (book) is printed.—Moseley’s Illustrations 
of Science. 


Comme 
From Africa's Luminary. 
THE OURANG OUTANG. 


We have seen several animals of the above 
class in this, and in other countries ; but never 
saw nor even heard of one to compare with 
the female ourang outang, now in the posses- 
sion of Dr. S. M. E. Goheen, and to be seen 
at our mission premises. 

Jenny, (for so the Dr. calls her,) was ob- 
tained by him about five months ago, from a 
gentleman of this town, who had purchased 
her from a native, a few months previously. 

She is four years old and measures two 
feet four inches in height, being as well pro- 
portioned, and as much like the human spe- 
cies in the formation of the different parts of 
the body, as any of the same class of animals 
of which we have any record. She was taken 
quite young by some native Africans, end 
was clinging to the abdomen of her mother 
when the latter was killed by them. Her 
teeth are regular and perfect.—She has four 
incisors, and two canine, and six molars, in 
each jaw, and presents the exact appearance 
of a human face and head. 

The length of time she has been in a do- 
mesticated state, and particularly the last five 
months, have served to develope the astonish- 
ing degree of sagacity—approaching almost 
to reason, with which her species are fur- 
nished by the great Creator of man and brute. 
It is no small source of amusement to us, and 
quite a relaxation from the constant routine 
of business and care, to take a peep at Jenny 
occasionally; see her go through her various 
exercises; all of which are most obediently 
performed at the bidding of her master, and 
mark her diverting powers of imitation. She 
is chained by the neck to a piece of wood 
driven in the ground, the end of which is 
about eight inches above the surface. A line 
just high enough to admit of her grasping it 
by a slight spring upward, is fastened by one 
end to the back wall of the kitchen, and by 
the other to a fine orange tree which shades 
the spot. Jenny’s movements on this tight 
rope are truly diverting. She not only sus- 
pends with ease by either hand or either foot 
—for her feet are well adapted to all the pur- 
poses for which the hand is used—but walks 
in an erect position on the rope, balancing 
herself with exact precision by the use of her 
long arms. When in good humour, (which 
by the way is not always the case, for she, 
too, gets into fits of passion, and requires the 
rod of correction,) Jenny performs some ex- 


side ; supporting herself by one limb, then by 
another; lying down on the line, arms and 
legs suspended; making somersets; and in 
every possible manner, showing the great ac- 
tivity and quickness of movement peculiar to 
her race. 

Her attempts to open the lock, by which 
her chain is secured, when her master designs 
to treat her with a romp among the fruit 
trees in the garden, and the privilege of pick- 
ing a soursop, papaw, or orange are remark- 
able. Jenny takes the key from the hand of 
the doctor, sits down on the log of wood, and 
very patiently tries to insert it into the hole 
of the padlock. After repeated failures, all 
most patiently endured, she succeeds,—the 
key is inserted, but to turn it around so as to 
start the spring, is too much for her, and she 
has to be indulged with some assistance. 

Nothing escapes her among the persons in 
empioy at the mission house ; and every thing 
is imitated so exactly, that our risibles are 
severely taxed—as for instance,—Jenny con- 
cludes she ought to do something towards the 
washerwoman’s department: and if she can 
only be indulged with a tub of water and a 
piece of rag, she rubs—shakes—squeezes— 
wrings with all the intense application of a 
first rate laundress. At her meals, too, this 
imitative faculty is equally observable. Jenny 
uses her knife and fork, and spoon, and if the 
latter be held awkwardly, her master de- 
mands it from her, orders the hand to be 
turned, which she obeys, and receives the 
handle of the spoon between her fingers and 
thumb with no inconsiderable apish grace. 
Observing the boy of the house cleaning the 
knives and forks by rubbing them on the 
board, Jenny concludes that her spoon ought 
to receive the same attention, and so gets a 
stone and commences a series of rubbing, by 
no means calculated to give a very fine polish. 
Observing the carpenters at work not long 
ago she found a nail, obtained a pie of board, 
and with a small stone for a hammer, began 
to drive in the nail as fairly as any young 
apprentice to the trade. 

But the most amusing scene is to witness 
the effect of music on her nerves and pas- 
sions: we sometimes indulge her with a visit 
in the mission house, take up an accordion 
and play her a tune. The excitement, the 
transport she is thrown into, and her various 
gestures and movements are astonishing. She 
jumps up and down on all fours for a while; 
then springs on a chair and has a caper; and 
sometimes mounts on the back of the chair, 
giving all the evidence of being perfectly 
charmed. Should Jenny ever visit the United 
States, we apprehend she will afford a fund of 
amusement for thousands of the curious. 


ee 
For “ The Friend.” 


TIMOTITY PAXSON. 


Few men have passed through the vicissi- 
tudes attendant upon a life lengthened out 
beyond the term ordinarily allotted to man, 
and filled so many important stations in civil 
and religious society, and in the performance 
of the social duties, with a more pure and 
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spotless reputation than the subject of this} The Happy Effects of Religion on the Mind was glad to accept one of the residences pro- 
notice. in Humble Life. | vided by the benevolence of the late Joseph 
Timothy Paxson died on the 21st of the The followi : , litt] ._| Taylor, who left funds by which fourteen 
fourth month last, in the seventy-fifth year of [The «fe thes a caaeiad Me “ a eeaned | POOF families are provided with comfortable 
his age. His loss is deeply felt. His bene- en ee ie Te ” A Somers dwellings. In this residence she still carried 
volent and cheerful disposition, his honesty of le a ladelphia *ract Association OF! on her little business; but being unable to do 
purpose, his love of truth and justice, gained |" "'©® 8] ; _ |much, she found the advantage of having, by 
for him the confidence and respect of the| Ursula Cottom, the subject of this memoir, |the strictest economy, laid up some provi- 
community, which was continued through life; knew nothing of her early history, having | sion for old age. The repugnance which she 
and there remains a deep and abiding impres- been an inmate in the Foundling Hospital, in| evinced to accept any assistance from a fund, 
sion upon the minds of those who knew him, London ; and on enquiry, no clue to her re-| which could be properly applied to lengthen 
that it was his constant aim, always to do that lations could be found in the records of that| out her little store, was truly praiseworthy, 
which was right. His sound and discriminat. | '"St!tutton. though almost carried to excess. This evi- 
ing judgment, with his superior abilities and When about twelve years of age, she was / dently did not arise from pride, but from a 
extensive knowledge, eminently qualified him | placed as an apprentice with a man and his| spirit of independence and scrupulous honesty; 
for a peace maker and arbitrator, which ser-|Wife who were both pious people, of the me-| and when she did accept of assistance, a most 
vices he was often called to perform by con-|thodist connection ; this she always consider-| exact account was kept of the application of 
tending parties, and it is believed he gave |ed as a providential circumstance in her life, | every part of it. 
such general satisfaction, that no one seemed |and observed, in her simple style, “that a) At this time her heart was filled with gra- 
to question the impartiality and integrity of| watchful Providence had good things in store |titude and thankfulness; and, placed in a 
his decisions. for her;” she was taken with them to the| small but clean and comfortable apartment, 
He was useful as a citizen, and served the | methodist meetings, and was soon favoured |she was led tu exclaim, “Surely goodness 
public in various situations. In early man-|'0 become acquainted with the visitations of| and mercy have followed me all the days of 
hood he was elected a member of the city | Divine love in her own mind; and before her| my life.” Her piety and contented cheerful- 
councils, over one branch of which he pre-|@pprenticeship expired, joined the society, | ness exhibited an instructive lesson to all who 
sided. He was also a zealous promoter of|and was a zealous and consistent member of | visited her; one Friend of great experience 
the water works at a period when their suc- |!t- After remaining a year over the term of| remarked, that when she was in affliction, a 
cess seemed extremely problematical. In the | her apprenticeship as a servant in this family, | visit to Ursula Cottom was always a means 
year 1798, when pestilence invaded our city |she went to live as housekeeper with Richard | of consoling her mind, and that she returned 
and swept away many of its most respectable | Cottom, of Scarborough, a worthy man, also! benefited by her instructive example and pious 
inhabitants, he, as a member of the board of | of the methodist society, and about four years | resignation. 
health, steadily pursued the path of duty, in|#fterwards became his wife. She was then| She latterly suffered much from ill health ; 
succouring the needy and helpless, and in|a” active member and class-leader among the | in the first month, 1833, being then seventy- 
alleviating the distress attendant upon that | Methodists. five years old, she was taken very ill, and 
awful calamity. He escaped not the epi-| Some time after this, she felt her mind | early expressed her belief that she should not 
demic, but after a short and severe attack | drawn towards the Society of Friends, and fre- | recover. 
was happily restored to future usefulness. quently attended their meetings; being con-| A Friend calling to see her, asked her if 
For more than thirty years he was annually | vinced of the value and importance of silent} she wanted any thing. ‘Oh, no!” she re- 
elected a director of the bank of North Ame- | waiting upon God, and of close attention to! plied, “1 have more done for me than any 
rica. And it is a striking acknowledgment |the manifestations of the Holy Spirit, in her | one could ask for or think of; I am surround- 
of the estimate of his qualifications and in-|}own heart. Her husband at first strongly |ed by so many comforts through the kindness 
tegrity, that he was selected by the late Ste-| objected to her leaving the methodist connec- | of my heavenly Father. How can | be thank- 
phen Girard (the possessor of the lJargest|tion; but being convinced of the propriety of|ful enough!” A wish being expressed that 
estate in the community,) a trustee of his} granting her full liberty of conscience, finally |she should not want any thing, she said— 
bank, and an executor of his estate, chiefly | complied ; and, in 1798, she became united |“ Dear hearts! you are very kind; my heart 
left for public purposes. to Friends, with whom she remained an up-| overflows with love and gratitude. My hea- 
Numerous were the stations he filled in the | right and consistent member until the close venly Father has been merciful to me every 
religious society of which he was a member, | of her life. way: my pain has been very great, but f{ 
during periods of no ordinary trial, in all} She contributed to the support of herself! trust that the rod which he sees meet for me 
which it is believed he endeavoured to fulfil} and her husband by keeping a small shop, in lis intended to purify me from something that 
the important trusts reposed in him, with | which situation she was a remarkable exam- is left; and that in his own time He will take 
unflinching faithfulness. He was a gifted| ple of the strictest honesty and uprightness ; | me to his kingdom. My heart feels already 
and faithful elder of the meeting to which he | and also showed by her life and conversation | united with those who are around the throne, 
belonged, and attended to the duties thus de-| how much good may be done in the humblest | ascribing to Him and to the Lamb all glory, 
volved upon him as long as the state of his|sphere, if the heart is but influenced and | and honour, and praise, which are his due.” 
health permittted : continuing to the last firm | directed by the power of Divine grace. Another time, awaking from a slumber, and 
and unshaken in the belief of the great truths} She was an active distributor of tracts and | taking the hand of one, who sat by her, she 
of the Christian religion as professed by | other good books; and her company was often | said, “ I have been favoured this morning with 
Friends. sought both by the rich and poor, particularly | such a remarkable sight of the wisdom and 
For the last four months of his life, he was| when labouring under doubt and discourage-| goodness of God. O! it was beyond all ex- 
mostly confined to his house, gradually wast-| ment, or groaning under the burthen of a| pression! His marvellous goodness and 
ing by disease, but he was enabled to bear | guilty mind, or an awakened conscience ; and | mercy to his creature, man ; how He provides 
his sufferings with patience, to sustain the|she was faithful in exhorting some, and con-| for his comfort; and feeds both him and the 
trials and conflicts of nature with resignation, | soling others, amongst those who came to tell | beasts of the earth. And I bless and praise 
and finally, to experience the consolation, | their sorrows or to ask her advice. ‘his holy name, that He has surrounded me 
(which he expressed to those around him) that} Her husband lived till he was ninety-five | with comforts—with every thing 1 want. 
“his work was done.” His reward is sure. | years of age; and during the latter part of Thou seest I am nearly a lump of clay: ‘ Dust 
May his public usefulness, his charity, his | his life was quite dependent upon her exertions| thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return.’ 
integrity, and his love of justice, stimulate |for his support. She appeared to do all in| This was the sentence pronounced upon fallen 
and encourage survivors to the practice of|her power for him, and maintained the cha-| man; and I am willing, very willing, to die; 
those virtues of which he has given through | racter of a faithful wife and kind nurse; but| my body feels like unto the grave, where it 
life so worthy an example. now found her means so diminished, that she} will soon be laid; but my spirit is filled with 
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THE FRIEND. 











unspeakable love and mercy, I feel I shall be | humble station, and furnished with little more 


clothed with the nature of Christ, my Saviour, | 
and for this my spirit shall praise him.” 

On a belief being expressed that she would | 
be sustained through the conflict, she said, | 
*“O, yes! my Saviour is with me, He will 
sustain me through all; He will conquer all 
things for me, and give me the victory.” 

At another time, under a sensible feeling 
of the Divine goodness she said, “I am en- 
deavouring to clasp by faith my dear Re- 
deemer who has done, and will do much for 
me. It is said, ‘the righteous hath hope in 
his death ;’ I have no merit of my own; ah, 
no! it is the interest I feel in the all-atoning 
sacrifice.” 

A Friend, who called to see her, expressed 
a hope that she felt God to be near her. She 
replied, “Yes, bless and praise Him! I am 
seeking after inward stillness.” 

The following morning she observed to the 
same Friend: “I am still here, a monument 
of love and mercy :” after which she repeated 
the following lines— 


“* Jesus! lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly ; 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is nigh. 
‘ Hide me, oh! my Saviour, hide! 
’Till the storm of life is past, 
Safe into the haven guide, 
Ob! receive my soul at last. 


* Other refuge have I none; 

Hangs my helpless soul on thee, 
Leave, oh! leave me not alone, 

Still support and comfort me. 


* All my help on Thee is laid ; 

All my wants to Thee ! bring; 
Cover my defenceless head, 

With the shadow of thy wing.’” 


A short time after this she prayed thus: 
“Pure and holy God! fit and prepare me for 
an entrance into that city, where nothing that 
is impure, nothing that worketh an abomina- 
tion, or that maketh or loveth a lie, can ever 
enter.” 

A short time before her death she said, “I 
found in the night I had a strong city; ‘ sal- 
vation has God appointed for walls and bul- 
warks.’ ©! thank God for all things! ‘He 
is my strength and my song—He also is be- 
come my salvation!’ Blessed and everlasting 
God! Thou wilt never leave me, nor forsake 
me. After this, although she ‘continued a few 
‘days, she was not able to express much. A 
few hours before her close, on being asked if 
she was in much pain, she said, “ Death! 
death!” and after laying still some time, 
gently departed. 

Her attendants bear witness to the patience 
and cheerfulness with which she was enabled 
to endure acute bodily pain. One of them 





observed, the sting of death was taken away; 
as frequently during her illness, she burst 
forth into expressions of praise and thanks- 
giving, similar to the few which have been 
recorded. 

She was indeed a remarkable instance of 
the expansive influence of Divine love—a 
theme on which she often dwelt—which 
enabled her to soar above all her sufferings, 
and caused her heart to overflow with praise 
and thanksgiviag, though placed in a very 


than the necessaries of life. What a lesson 
of instruction is this! How empty at such 
an hour, are the riches and pleasures, and 
pursuits of this world! When weighed in the 
balance they appear as less than nothing, and 
vanity. Hath not God chosen the poor of 
this world, rich in faith, and heirs of the 
kingdom, which he hath promised to them 
that love Him? 
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As Pennsylvanians we had habitually che- 
rishéd the belief, and loved to speak of it on all 
proper occasions, that among her sisters of the 
confederacy, our own favoured state yielded 
to none in the various departments of Jiberal 
and benevolent enterprises, and in regard to 
many of them, sustained a decided pre-emi- 
nence. Our fond partiality, however, of lat- 
ter time hes not been sufficient to conceal 
from us the too palpable indications of sad 
degeneracy in several respects, that a shade 
had come over the bright picture, and espe- 
cially in relation to the early and noble posi- 
tion she assumed on the subject of negro 
slavery. We particularly allude, in the first 
place, to the introduction of the word “white” 
in the revised constitution; a term of vague 
signification indeed, but not the less oppres- 
sive and unjust in its application to one class 
of citizens; and, secondly, to the recent re- 
port of the committee on the judiciary rela- 
tive to the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia, &c. ‘These truly are dark spots 
on our history, and will no doubt be cause of 
regret and wonder to those who may come 
after us. Pertaining to the legislative pro- 
ceedings last referred to, it seemed to us fit- 
ting, and in character with the title and plan 
of this Journal, that there should be spread 
upon its pages a full and solemn protest 
against the false reasoning contained in that 
strange document, and we feel under obliga- 
tions to a valued correspondent for enabling 
us to accomplish that object by the able essay 
commenced on our first page to-day. It will 
occupy about an equal space in the two suc- 
ceeding numbers, and we trust its length will 
not deter any of our readers from giving it 
the close attention which it merits. 

A stated meeting of the “‘ Female Branch” 
of the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends 
in Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be 
held on fifth day afternoon, Ist of eighth 
month next, at 4 o’clock, in Friends’ Read- 
ing Room, Apple-tree Alley. 

7th mo. 27th. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The winter term of this institution will 
commence on fourth day, the 9th of tenth 
month next. It is desirable that parents or 
guardians intending to enter students should 
forward their names to the undersigned as 
early as convenient. The terms are $250 
per annum, payable as follows, viz. $75 at 
the commencement, and $75 at the middle of 


the winter term, and $100 at the opening of 
the summer term. Copies of the late annual 
report, with such further information as may 
be desired, will be furnished by the under- 
signed, to whom all applications for admis- 
sion are to be addressed. By direction of 
the managers. 
Cuartes Yarnatt, Secretary, 
No. 39 Market street, Philadelphia. 


7 mo. 9. 


WANTED, a Friend to act as Steward of 
an Institution under the care of Members of 
the Religious Society of Friends. Apply to 


Kimser & SHarp.ess, 
6th mo. 29. No. 8 south Fourth street. 





Diep, on the Ist of the present month, Samvet 8. 
Gate, of Nantucket, aged 21 years. He was placed an 
apprentice in Philadelphia, and by his affability and 
correct deportment endeared himself to his friends, 
and to those with whom he was immediately connected 
in business. Though of a lively and social disposition 
which rendered him an attractive companion, he ap- 
peared to keep in view the nature of his religious pro- 
fession, and to maintain a guard against being drawn 
into any thing that would violate his principles and 
wound a tender conscience. A few months before he 
arrived at maturity he was attacked with pulmonary 
consumption, under which he gradually wasted until 
death terminated his sufferings. He was an example 
of meekness and patience, in this afflictive disease, 
maintaining in a great degree his wonted cheerful 
manner, and though it was a severe trial to be thus 
arrested on the verge of manhood, with the prospect of 
entering into business, and becoming the comfort of a 
widowed mother, he bore the dispensation with becom- 
ne submission to what might be the Lord’s will. 

hen the season opened so as to make it suitable, he 
was removed to his mother’s residence in Nantucket, 
and for a short time the return to his home, friends, 
and native air animated him with some glimmerings of 
hope that he might recover, yet he would say, “ I wish 
to have no will about it.” This flattering prospect 
soon vanished, and the disease continued its steady 
course. On the Ist of the fifth month he enquired of 
his mother if she thought he would live to accomplish 
his 21st year. On hearing her reply that his weak- 
ness had increased so as to render it doubtful, he said, 
after a short pause, * Well, mother, I should like to, 
bat if it is the Lord’s will to take me now I can say I 
am ready, not my will, but thine be done.” During 
the last three weeks his suffering was much increased 
by almost entire ulceration of the throat and mouth, 
and for nearly the closing week he was not able to lie 
down, but was mercifully preserved in a patient wait- 
ing frame of mind, though at times ardently desiring 
to be released. At one time, when much exhausted 
with coughing, his mother asked him if he felt suffi. 
cient faith to carry him through the valley and shadow 
of death; he answered with an innocent smile, “ Yes, 
unless the Lord should present something new to m 
mind; my heart is as clean as if washed with water.” 
His stomach was so weak as to be easily nauseated, 
and being asked whether there was ony thing that 
could relieve him in that respect, he answered, “ I de- 
sire nothing but death, and incline to nothing but the 
Almighty.” The day before his close, when it was 
remarked that he derived but little support from his 
pillow, he sweetly said, “ the Lord supports me.” His 
last struggles were in coughing, and though trying to 
his relatives to witness his sufferings, and to be de- 
prived of such a beloved connection, they have the con- 
solation to believe that through the washing of regene- 
ration, and the renewings of the Holy Spirit, he was 
prepared to be a partaker of those holy joy’s at God's 
right hand, purchased by the Redeemer of men for all 
those who have come out of tribulation, washed their 
robes and made them white in his blood. 





Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 
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